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The Brussels Company. 


Tue performances of the Belgian artists come to a close 
to night, with the Huguenots, for the benefit of M. Charles 
Hanssens, the conductor. Since our last there have been two 
representations of Le Domino Noir and Le Philtre in conjunction, 
on both which occasions the attendance has been excellent. 
On Thursday the announcement of Robert le Diable drew a 
crowded house, but at the end of the third act, Mr. Harley 
came forward with an apology for M. Laborde, on the plea 
of a sudden indisposition, and two acts of Le Postillon de 
Lonjumeau were substituted for the concluding part of Robert. 
Last night, for the supposed benefit of the new and popular 
singer, Massol, Le Domino Noir, the second act of La Favorite, 
and an act of Lucie were given, to a capital house. Itis worthy 
of remark that since the agreement between the management 
of the Brussels company and the English amateur specu- 
lators was broken off, the houses have been invariably good, 
and that while the engagement stood valid, they were as 
invariably bad. Since the merit of the performances was 
neither increased nor diminished by the event which put 
an end to the compact, it is somewhat difficult to account for 
this sudden leap from adversity to prosperity ;—let us trust, 
however, that the Belgian artists have substantially profited 
by it, and that the good houses have not been the mere 
shadow of an abundance of free paper. 

A glance at the short season just expired does not impress 
us with the notion that our Brussels friends have much en- 
hanced their reputation with the English public, or that 
they have laid good seeds for another and a more success- 
ful season. It is an unpleasant duty to find fault, but 
we must be impartial, and the extravagant puffing from 
certain quarters is an incentive to the execution of our duty. 
We must avow, then, that in our opinion the Brussels gom- 
pany have not carried out their pledges to the public nor 
fulfilled the engagements into which they entered with their 
employers. The complete troupe was bargained for by the 
entrepreneurs—but how was this accomplished? In the first 
place, instead of an orchestra of fifty musicians, there was an 
orchestra of about thirty, seventeen of whom did not belong 
to the Brussels Opera, but were selected from inferior orches- 
tras in Ghent and London. In the second place, instead of 
twenty female choristers, the number invariably employed at 
Brussels and equally requisite in London, there were no more 
than thirteen. M. Delannoy forms no part of the Brussels Com- 
pany, and M. Allie belongs exclusively to the troupe de comedie. 
M. Soyer was left at Brussels for the sake of twelve pounds that 
were taken from his annual salary, and which the management 
declined restoring to him. Madame Luquet, the duegne, did 
not come at all, but stayed at Brussels—where she is engaged 
at the Theatre de Vaudeville. These deficiencies became 








naturally the cause of much complaint on the part of the 
English speculators, and combined with other mishaps and 
irregularities to expedite the dissolution of the company, and 
render its failure almost certain. M. Jules de Glimes, an 
accomplished musician, and a professor of high repute, who 
acted as agent throughout the transaction, has been sadly 
compromised by the remissness of the Brussels management 
in fulfilling its engagements to the letter. Nevertheless, he is 
entirely acquitted of all participation in the delinquencies of © 
the company. The entrepreneurs have, with the consent of the 
Brussels party, broken their compact, and retire with a loss 
of something less than three thousand pounds, which we trust 
will for the future serve them as a useful lesson. We can see 
no excuse for the Brussels company. With such great 
resources as they possess at home, it was unwise of them to 
risk their reputation by imperfect performances, and somewhat 
presuming in them to imagine that the London public would 
put up with slovenly carelessness and general incompleteness, 
in place of the assiduity and perfection for which the troupe 
are remarkable abroad. 

The operas performed by the Brussels Company during the 
present season have not included above oné-third of the 
repertoire announced in the advertisements. The only novelty 
produced was Halévy’s Mousquetaires de la Reine. This 
again was adeception unworthy of the management. Announce- 
ments were put forth with the names of several recent pro- 
ductions of the French school, out of which one only was 
actually presented. The operas performed were the Robert le 
Diable and Huguenots of Meyerbeer—the Juive and Mous- 
quetaires de la Reine of Halévy—the Diamans de la Couronne, 
the Domino Noir, and the Philtre of Auber—the Guillaume 
Tell of Rossini—the Postillon de Lonjumeau and the Chalet 
of Adolphe Adam—the Rossignol of Lebrun—the Favorite 
and a fragment of the Lucie de Lammermoor of Donizetti. 
We think we have mentioned all. The artists who appeared 
in these operas were Mad Laborde, Mad. Julien, Madlle. 
Guichard—M.M. Laborde, Boulo, Zelger, Barielle, Delannoy, 
Couderc, and Massol, besides subordinates. Of the merits of 
their performances our opinion may be gathered by a reference 
to our recent articles—we are not going to enlarge on that 
matter now. Asa general maxim, however, we hold it certain 
that comic opera is the forte of the Brussels Company ; in the 
the grand opera seria they want weight and numbers— 
moreover, with such a first tenor as M. Laborde, such 
a first bass as M. Zelger, and such a prima donna as 
Madame Julien, anything approaching to perfection is 
impossible. M. Laborde is essentially wanting in every 
particular, M. Zelger marvellously indifferent, and Mad. 
Julien painfully uncertain. The three principal depart- 
ments thus incompetently filled, we cannot be surprised at 
the crude state of the ensemble, and although the subordinate 
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offiées ate far better sustained in comparison, they are sustained 
by. artists, who, like Mdlle. Charton, M. Boulo, and Mdlle. 
Guichard, are much more at home in the light comic opera, 
than in such heavy commodities as those five act musical 
melodramas, which exalt the imagination and stir up the 
“independance” of the Chronicle, and Atheneum, the Castor 
and Pollux of unleavened criticism—geminé sublime! In the 
comic opera, with such a superb artist as M. Couderc, who in 
his way is perfectly unrivalled—such an agreeable actress 
and singer as the pretty Mdlle. Charton—such an ex- 
cellent tenor as M. Boulo, who is in all respects superior 
to. M. Laborde—an efficient bass like Barrielle, and a 
barytone like the incomparable Massol—not to speak of the 
vocalising of Made. Laborde, which is florid enough to serve 
for either opera seria or opera buffa, and Mdlle. Guichard, 
who is equally clever and efficient in both departments—with 
such a body of artists, an ensemble might be produced, which 
would go far to rival the famous establishment in Paris. But 
their attention divided, their force is weakened, and their 
efficiency marred. 

We have to thank the Brussels company, however, for 
introducing to us the admirable talent of M. Massol, an artist 
who to a voice of extraordinary freshness, and unrivalled 
quality, adds the science which is the result of study, the 
graces of style arising from natural taste, and the expression 
that springs from a poetical temperament. M. Massol is 
equally good in serious and comic parts, and produces as 
great an effect, and with as great facility, in Le Philtre as 
in Guillaume Tell or La Favorite. He is an invaluable ac- 
quisition to the Brussels Company, and has already won 
the unanimous suffrages of the public and the press of Brus- 
sels—the latter, by the way, are by no means easy to ac- 
commodate. 

To-morrow the entire troupe sets out for Brussels, with the 
exception of Massol, who leaves to-night for Paris, imme- 
diately after the opera, and from Paris will shortly return to 
his avo ations at the Belgian capital. 





Rossini’s few Opera, 


In contradiction of a paragraph which has gone the round 
of the French papers, and which we translated last week in 
the ** Musical World,” our contemporary, Le Monde Musicale, 
asserts having seen a letter from Rossini, in which the popular 
composer attaches the utmost interest and importance to his 
forthcoming work, and expresses the pleasure he feels at 
having for fellow-labourers, M. M. Vaez and Neider- 
meyer. In the same letter Rossini insists that not a 
note of his score shall be altered, but that it shall be 
executed precisely as he has written it. We can understand 
the co-operation of M. Vaez, the author of the Jibretto ; but 
we cannot well conceive what M. Neidermeyer, a composer 
himself, can have to do with an opera which is to be presumed 
from the pen of Rossini. ‘What can he have to do unless to 
help Rossini to compose his opera? And in such case what 
a bare-faced humbug is the whole matter. We are deter- 
mined to sift this matter to the bottom. Our readers shall 
know the result, and the London public at least shall not be 
taken in. We should much regret to find Rossini tarnishing 
his great name by an unworthy piece of charlatanism—but as 
the affair JooksJat present we have no alternative but to anti- 
cipate the worst. And yet, can the “Swan of Pesaro” be 
persuaded to cast away the reputation of a quarter of a cen- 
tury? ‘We have some hopes yet. 











HA. Govefroid. 


A private trial of an MS. opera by this eminent harpist 
and accomplished musician is thus alluded to by the excellent 


critic of the Daily News :— 


* A considérable company, among whom were many of our most 
distinguished musical artists and cognoscenti, assembled on Saturday 
morning at Messrs. Erard’s, in Great Marlborough-street, on the invita- 
tion of M. Godefroid, to hear a rehearsal, or rather a private performance, 
of a selection of pieces from an opera which he has just composed, 
called ‘ Le Démon de la Nuit.’ The singers were the performers of the 
Brussels company, Madame Laborde, Madame Guichard, M. Boulo, and 
M. Zelger; and they were accompanied on the pianoforte by the com- 
poser, The libretto to which the music has been written is in French; 
but the piece, we understand, is to be brought out in an English version, 
by Mr. Bunn, at Drury-lane. We had no means of learning the subject 
of the opera, or of forming an opinion of its merits as a whole, as we 
heard only such detached morceaux as could be conveniently performed 
at the pianoforte; and of some Of these only a few manuscript copies of 
the words were handed about the room. But this disadvantage was 
counterbalanced by the admirable manner in which the music was 
executed by the singers, and the skill with which the composer, by means 
of the pianoforte, gave an idea of the effects of the orchestra; and we 
heard enough to form a very high opinion of the work, and a confident 
anticipation of its success. Notwithstanding its demoniacal title, the 
subject of the opera is evidently light and comic, the Démon de la Nuit 
{in so far as we eould gather) being a youthful lover, who causes much 
ludicrous terror, and gains his own object, by the assumption of this 
disguise. He is so described, in a little ballad which was sung by Madame 
Laborde, and in which the playful and the romantic are charmingly 
blended. The same lady also sang a great aria, in whith even her 
almost unrivalled brilliancy of execution was taxed to the uttermost. 
How it will be sung on our stage we are at a loss to understand. A 
delicious cavatina was sung, with great sweetness and purity of style, by 
M. Boulo; and a duet, of considerable magnitude, sung by him and 
Madame Laborde in the easy flow of the vocal parts, and the richness 
and variety of the combinations reminded us of Mozart; There were 
also some lively couplets sung by Madame Guichard, a buffo song by M. 
Zelger, and several other things, which gave mach pleasure. The whole 
performance excited great interest, and received the warmest epplause ; 
and we observed, at the Close, that the most distinguished musicians 
present seemed eager to offer the composer their cordial congratulations, 
M. Godefroid, who is a young man, is already well known as an a¢come 
plished harpist. He now appears, aS a composer, in a new character, 
but it is evidently one which he is well able to sustain; for he is not 
only possessed of original genius, but appears to have studied in the best 
schoo! the works of the truly great masters. His style of instrumentation, 
in so far as we can judge of it from the pianoforte sketch, is masterly ; 
we only hope that the finished picture wil) be moderately coloured, and 
that a sparing use will be made of trumpets, trombones, and, above all, 
of the grosse caisse or ove | drum, a musica] ‘ infernal machine,’ which 
we would gladly see banished from every orchestra.” 





We were not present at this performance, but from what we 
have heard, and from what we know, of the ability of the 
composer, we entertain the highest expectations of thé merits 
of his opera, and trust to have an opportunity of hearing it at 
Drury- Lane Theatre, during the next season. 





Opera Hlittings. 


Tue Opera sun is about to decline. Next week the grand 
theatre in the Haymarket will close for the season, and all its 
stars will fly off in their various provincial or continental 
tangents. Grisi, Mario, and Corelli undertake a circuit of the 
provinces. Their engagements include the Birminghatn 
Festival. Lablache will pass some leisure weeks at Naples, 
until his duty recalls him to Paris. Castellan, accompanied 
by Fornasari, Marras, &c., proceeds to Dublin, where she will 
perform in some of her favorite operas. From thence her 
route is determined for Milan, where she has received a 
splendid engagement, The services of this celebrated canta- 
trice are retained in several other Italian States. She has 
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most wisely refused all offers the most lucrative from Russia ; 
believing another winter in the northern capital would prove 
fatal to her health. Fornasari, after his Dublin engagement, 
intends visiting Verona, &c. Sanchioli proceeds to Sicily ; 
she has an engagement at the Royal Theatre at Palermo. 
Brambilla, with Corbari, succeeds Castellan in Dublin, and 
goes. from thence to Milan. Botelli is retained at the 
Portuguese capital, and commences his engagement at the 
end of the month. F. Lablache will sing at the Birmingham 
Festival, and has besides other provincial occupations for 
the ensuing month. The chorus, we believe, remain at 
home for the benefit of their vocal health, We cannot 
declare whether this be wise or otherwise, not being able 
to ascertain whether the London winter may be as propitious 
as it was last year. We only hope we may find them 
improved next season. The Terpsichorean corps will be 
no-less widely dispersed. ‘‘ Taglioni,” we learn from the 
perfectest report, “ intends taking a farewell benefit at 
every town in which she performs.” We are heartily 
delighted at this: for if it be so, we may confidently reckon 
upon her re-re-re-re-appearance at her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The celebrated danseuse, after coursing the British Shires, 
retires to her Chateau on the Lake Como, to indulge in the 
delightful reminiscences of her European fame. Cerito and 
St: Leon, will enchant the audiences of our provincial towns, 
and afterwards fly off to Berlin, Pesth, &c. &c. Lucile 
Grahn is engaged at Rome for the winter, and returns to 
us with the spring. Louise Taglioni proceeds to Paris forth- 
with. She is engaged for a limited number of nights at the 
Academie Royal de Musique. From thence she journeys to 
Naples, where she is in high favor. Perrot hutries off to 
Milan, in order to produce some of his works there. Of the 
other dancers, or members of the Choregraphic troop, we have 
received nothing authentic, as to their predestined where- 
abouts. We are sorry for this, as having afforded our readers 
so definite an information touching the chorus of the opera, 
we should be sorry not to bestow all the knowledge obtainable 
concerning the coryphantees of Her Majesty’s Ballet. Next 
week we shall make every enquiry anent this department of 
the opera, and shall promise our readers to give a full and 
true account, provided we have nothing better to occupy our 
time. 





@ Requiem for apron. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


Tue death of a great man is always a national calamity; 
nay, more than this, a calamity whose farthest influences 
spread throughout the one vast republic of the civilized 
world; and yet how lightly is it thought of—how merely as 
a three day’s talk does it dwell on the lips of the multitude— 
and as the dull earth closes over the insensible corpse, how 
likewise does the void which has seemed for a moment to 
exist, fill up, and save in a few, few hearts, seem as if it had 
not been! True, when a light of genius expires—flashes out 
or flickers out, as the case may be—there is a mighty fuss 
made for a little while about those relics of the soul which 
are left behind. But oh! ye busy denizens of this worldly 
world, assume the virtue which yet remains within your 
reach; be honest and do not prate about your homage to 
genius and reverence for its productions. You know very 
well—if your eyes, unaccustomed to the strong light of truth, 
can bear to look down into the recesses of your own hearts— 
that you get out the new editions, and gather together the 








unpublished manuscripts, out of a profound respect for— 


their mercantile value; or write biographies of departed | 


orators and actors, and engrave pictures by dead painters, 
from just the same most noble impulse, believing fully in the 


glorious maxim that a thing is worth just what it will fetch. 


at the market price, according to the supply-and-demand- 
division-of-labour of the political economists. But there are 
circumstances which disturb all this, just as in a besieged and 
starving city, the jewel from a monarch’s crown might not 
“fetch”? an ounce of bread. Unhappily, in the present 
condition of society, these disturbing influences are but too 
rife; and while mere tact and cleverness, and talent and 
industry, find most substantial rewards, genius, the world’s 
moving principle, which, among its other innumerable influ- 
ences, is the very spring which sets in motion thése successfu 
powers, is but too often an inheritance which affords a rich 
revenue only in the far future. Death, especially a sudden 
and terrible death, startles the world into some comprehension 
of this truth, and they whom we would hope have only been 
thoughtless, fling their gold at the feet of those whom it 
cannot console; that very gold which but a few days, a few 
hours before, might have saved the living, and kept the light 
of genius burning! It is not at all my purpose to enter into 
anything like a criticism on the paintings or writings of him 
whose name-I have placed above; such an effort, were I 
equal to the task, would lead me far away from my purpose, 


It is a name,.an honoured name, which has rung familiar as a- 


household word in the ears of the public for twenty years, 
and the harshest of his judges will concede that his aims have 
been noble, and that he has originated some fine ideas. Grant 
but this, and he becomes a link in the mighty chain of minds 
which ages have forged; a rail of that spiritual ladder from 
which other god-gifted spirits may mount still higher. For 
‘* Excelsior” is humanity’s motto. If the world could once 
understand this, it would know that its men of genius HAVE A 
RIGHT to something beyond the payment balanced in a trader’s 
ledger, and doled out as fuel to the steam-engine, to keep its 
wheels in action. Shame on us as a people! Why P. 

Greece and Rome understood such matters better than the 
dwellers in our Christian land. 
out a remedy for the evils which exist, though there is 
little danger in averring that it is scarcely possible for 
any system to be worse than that which prevails at present. 
The tragedy of Haydon’s death, and the not dissimilar 
one which occurred some eighteen months ago to a 
man honoured in the republic of letters—the poet-philo- 
sopher, the moralist and essayist; one of the most gentle- 
natured and generous-hearted of men—are like lightning 
flashes, which for a moment tear aside the curtain of dark- 
ness, and show to the crowd that world of unutterable suffer- 
ing which, for the most part, is seldom penetrated but by 
those who are powerless to help. In attempting to sketch 
from life those scenes which might arouse the sympathies of 
the rich and powerful, language grows confused and the pen 
falters. _ If they can imagine that worldly care is to genius 
the very vulture of Prometheus, one point is gained—an un- 
satisfied monster, for ever preying on its vital powers; only 
that in this unlike—the delicate fabric of the mind sinks at 
last in the contest. Let them next get rid of the fallacy that 
it is intellectual exertion which wears out mind or body ; 
nature is too true for that to be the case, and prompts genius 
by its own development to its most healthy exercise. But 
nature does not bargain for the counter influence of sorrow 
and anxiety, which is for ever warring against that very 
exercise. Let them also examine for a moment if that saying 
which floats glibly from the tongue merit to be received as a 


It is not easy to point” 
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truth, namely, that “singing birds should not be too well 
fed,” and as a picture is but Painted Poetry, the artist may 
well be associated with the poet. It was when the Church 
was the munificent patron of Art that those master-pieces 
were produced, to which the aspirant of the nineteenth 
century still turns with reverent homage ! When want and woe 
were far from the painter’s dwelling—when 2 crowned and care 
conquering emperor stooped for Titian’s pencil, and a courtly 
king received the parting breath of a Da Vinci. But it may 
be said that the constitution of society now is too different 
from what it was for any comparison between them to hold 
good ; let us therefore turn to a more recent page in the his- 
torv of Mind. Sir Walter Scott began life (his wife’s fortune 
included) with several hundreds a year; Byron, though not 
rich for an English Baron, was affluent for an English gentle- 
man; the patrician Shelley never had to toil with hand or 
brain for daily bread ; and if it were not invidious to mention 
the living, a goodly list might be afforded of those whose 
genius gladdens the world, who are far removed from de- 
pressing anxieties and corroding cares. Let the reader, who 
is interested in the subject, follow out this text, and note 
how many are either independent in circumstances, or have 
attained a moderate competence by years of self-denial and 
struggle, which have exhausted their best energies and con- 
sumed the summer days of their life. Recognizing this 
truth, and not arguing, as week people generally do, from a 
few, very few striking conceptions, it is not difficult to 
imagine the numbers who faint in the race; die, yes, die, 
and are buried out of sight and out of mind; their genius, 
which might nave enriched the world, perishing like a fruit in 
the bud. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





On the necessary Qualtfications of aComposer. 


Sxitz in the use of harmony, and in the scientifically 
correct connexion of its parts, is a qualification fully to be 
attained only by the study of counterpoint, but which every 
musician must possess, who stands forth as a composer. 
Thorongh bass is the foundation of composition ; and further, 
if a musician appears, not only as a performer, but as an 
author, in that case the power of creating such musical pieces, 
and arranging them for performance, is denominated composi- 
tion; and the musician therefrom is denominated composer. To 
prepare a new musical piece, two entirely distinct faculties of 
the mind are requisife, viz.—first, the power of invention, or 
the faculty of producing a composition; and secondly, the 
faculty of critically arranging such composition in a systematic 
form, in order to be performed. The first of these faculties 
pre-supposes a power bestowed by nature and born with the 
person, which we call genius, and which may indeed be im- 
proved, and perfected by cultivation, but can never be ob- 
tained by mere instruction, nor acquired by diligence only : 
on the contrary, the second faculty, viz., the faculty of 
arranging such a composition, conceived in the mind in a sys- 
tematic form, in conformity to the school of the art, is an 
object of science, which may be taught and learned, and which 
is commonly called the mechanical part of composition. This 
may serve to explain and correct an apparent contradiction, 
which arises from the assertion made by many writers who 
have treated of composition, and who have (notwithstanding 
the existence and use of books of instruction) affirmed, that 
composition could not be either taught or learned, but that a 
composer must be one from his birth. There is, therefore a 








proper distinction made between a composer and a contra- 
puntist. The object of the latter (as long as he intends to 
shine only as a contrapuntist) is principally, the variously 
changing harmonic combination of the tones, in regard to gram- 
matical correctness. On the other hand, theobject of the 
composer is chiefly the combination of th> tones in a beautiful 
representation. But as it is already shewn, that no piece of 
music can be regarded as such, without correctness, it is then 
a necessary condition in a composer to be also a contrapuntist. 
First observation. ~ By the correctness of a piece is understood, 
that perfection of it which is attained by following the rules, 
which are given in the school of the science. A piece of 
music is then said to be correct when all the acknowledged 
rules of harmony and melody are attended to, Since counter- 
point, therefore, extends in particular, to the correctness of the 
harmonic combination of tones, a digression here on that head 
may not be misplaced. “Correctness,” says the musical phi- 
losopher, Heusinger, in his ‘‘ Essay on Taste, “is certainly 
absolutely necessary in a musical piece, in order to merit ap- 
probation ; since the understanding and ‘reason, which have a 
share in forming a judgment. will not be satisfied without that 
correctness and perfection, which give pleasure to the miud ; 
but to correctness genius must be joined. before a work can 
pass for a perfect musical piece.” It is usually said, that a 
want of correctness offends the feelings of the connoisseur. 
This violation of the feelings generally proceeds from a certain 
interruption of the pure enjoyment of a piece of music, which 
interrupticn arises from-the neglect of correctness; for instance, 
the connoisseur of painting, on surveying a picture, teels dis- 
pleasure on observing the arm of a figure too short, and being 
involuntarily impelled to correct the error in his imagination, 
he is thereby hindered from enjoying the beauty of the piece 
with pure and undisturbed pleasure. Towards the middle of 
the last century great pains were taken in regard to correct- 
ness, in the musical works which were published.. Since 
that era, the rules of the scientific school have begun to be 
neglected, until at length, amongst the vast number of pieces 
which appear bofore the public, very few are distinguished by 
correctness. This acknowledged fact has been occasioned, if 
not entirely, at least principally, by the manner in which newly 
published pieces are criticised. It is well known, that towards 
the middle of the last century, great severity of criticism was 
used against the neglect of grammatical rule. The reviewers, 
however, fell into the error ot valuing a piece chiefly in pro- 
portion to the degree of correctness, and of almost totally dis- 
regarding the higher qualifications requisite. At length the 
defect of such criticism has been perceived and amended, since 
it was evident that the difference between composer and con- 
trapuntist was thereby annulled, and many a composer of 
talent, who needed nothing but a little support from the school 
of the science, was by that means deterred. At present, how- 
ever, the opposite error prevails; and that which before was 
too much, is now too little regarded. No wonder, therefore, 
if many who wish to commence as composers, regard a formal 
study of the grammar of composition as an unnecessary labour ; 
nor need we be surprised, if many musicians attemp: to decry 
the observance of grammatical rule as a subject which serves 
to lay fetters on the exertions of genius. This negleet of 
correctness in musical works has been still more promoted by 
palliating, on every opportunity, those errors which great com- 
posers have inadvertently committed against grammar, shield- 
ing those errors under the pretext of having a higher degree of 
expression in view. Such subterfuges as these are not.tole- 
rated in criticising the other branches of the fine arts; at all 
events they would be ridiculous; as for instance, if we were 
to suppose that anv one shonld maintain that poetry might be 
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improved by ungrammatical expressions.* Are, then, the 
rules of musical grammar less dependant on general agreement, 
or on the nature and significations of tones, than grammatical 
rules of speech are on dialect, and on the nature and signifi- 
cation of words? If we allow that there are cases in music in 
which a very imposing trait of the composer’s imagery may 
favour the neglect of « generally received rule on transferring 
it to notes, yet it is not to be denied, that if we judge impar- 
tially, there are, in the first place, but few such cases, in which 
the rule may not be observed without sacrificing the expres- 
sion; and secondly, that it evinces a certain narrowness of 
genius, when the expression cannot be obtained without setting 
aside the generally received, accurate, and systematic form ; 
and thirdly, that it is ridiculous for a composer who is but 
commencing his career, or in every respect is still weak, to 
‘endeavour to set off his grammatical errors by bringing for- 
ward the authority of this or that distinguished master, who 
may have taken such liberties in his works. Second observa- 
tion. It would be very erroneous to conclude from the above 
passage, that as the contrapuntist has principally to do with 
the critical combination of tones, the study of counterpoint 
afforded no other advantage to the composer. than to enable 
him to impress the stamp of correctness on his productions. 
By the study of counterpoint, the composer at the same time 
reaps the advantage of learning to combine various parts with 
facility, and of being able to supervise their harmonic con- 
nexion ; he likewise imperceptibly acquires the faculty of so 
arranging the melody, which expresses his ideas, as to make 
it capable of a variety of variations; he reaps the advantage 
of being able to take in at one view all the various harmonic 
combinations which may accompany his subject, and can then 
choose those which best answer his purpose. In short, by 
the study of counterpoint, he acquires an expertness and 
dexterity in the use of harmony, without which he is unable 
to produce the ideas of sound conceived in his fancy, and 
without which he cannot arrange and complete them to advan- 
‘tage in their harmonic extent. 


* Of course actually improper expressions are here intended, and not poetical 
liberties, as they are designated. 





Lindsay Sloper’s Studies. 
WESSEL AND CO. 


A suite of short pieces written for the purpose of developing 
various difficulties connected with the practice of the instru- 
ment for which they are adapted. But in addition to their 
mechanical purpose, for which they are admirably suited, 
these studies present musical attractions of a very unusual 
order—they are the emanations of genius no less than of 
theoretical and practical knowledge; their compactness of 
form and romantic diversity of colouring appeal irresistibly 
to the deeper feelings of the musical student, and conjure 
up whatever is poetical in his temperament. The style, 
though now and then they trench upon Stephen Heller (to 
whom they are dedicated) and occasionally provoke a com- 
parison with Mendelssohn, is singularly original and agree- 
able. We have only to complain that one who has the faculty 
of inventing melodial subjects, new forms of passage, and 
curious progressions of harmony, with such happy fecundity as 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, should have turned it to so little purpose- 
Almost every one of the motivi of these small pieces is suffi- 
ciently interesting to constitute the basis upon which a com. 
position of important dimensions might have been constructed. 
At the same time Mr. Sloper’s effusions, though brief and 


outline is pure and intelligible, and the detail thoroughly 
musician-like ; we only can regret that they are not sketched 
with a view to a larger plan. In other respects they are 
perfect. As studies for the pianoforte, they are eminently 
useful in preparing the way for the more elaborate works of the 
great modern masters, and as pieces of music they are charming, 
disappointing only on the score of their extreme brevity—an 
offence easily pardoned. The only one which travels out of 
the confined limits drawn out for the major part of them by Mr. 
Sloper is the No. 24,a presto scherzando in E minor, modelled 
after the turantella fashion. This is exquisitely fanciful, and 
sparkles with points of artistic accomplishment. It would 
be a loss of time to enter into details of the twenty-four 
studies of which the work is composed: we could, in our 
limited..space, but offer a catalogue raisonnée, which would 
be of small utility to the reader, whom we would rather 
recommend, and that most zealously, to refer to the work 
himself ; he cannot but derive benefit as a student, and plea- 
sure as an artist, from their attentive perusal. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper is well known as one of our most able and brilliant 
pianists; but he is not so well recognized in his higher char- 
acter, that one of the healthiest, most original, and profound- 
est musical thinkers in the country. These studies, however, 
will go far to make him appreciated by artists, and public 
approval will then follow as a matterof course.—Merning 
Post. 





Publications of the #andel Society. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT, EDITED BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


We have unalloyed pleasure in noticing the Handel Society and its 
operations. We have reverence for a truly artistic purpose, and respect 
for a body cf the most eminent professors who unite with a becoming 
zeal to carry it out. This purpose is, by a most careful collation of all 
existent authorities, to produce an authentic reading. of the scores of 
Handel, and to promulgate the same wherever the merits of this match- 
less master can be appreciated. Israel in Egypt is a most favourable 
and creditable example of the able conduct of the affairs of the society. 
It is a magnificient volume of upwards of 400 pages, beautifully en- 
graved and printed on superior paper, and, in short, as a mere matter of 
merchandise, at the price of one guinea, one of the most extraordinary 
productions for cheapness we have ever seen. The council have shown 
great judgment in confiding the editorship of this, one of the two, of 
which we can only class the Messiah as the other, most important works 
of Handel, to one of the most eminent musicians of the present day, 
Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The indefatigable zeal with which 
the laborious duty has been fulfilled, is an interesting instance of the 
regard of one great man for the reputation of another, and may be 
esteemed as the most earnest appeal to posterity for his own werks, 
through the respect he shows and feels for his illustrious predecessor. 
It is not now to speak of the merits of Israel in Egypt, the general ap- 
preciation of the present age places it beyond the scope of individual 
criticism. Of all picturesque and descriptive music, this is perhaps the 
masterpiece. We know of no work of art that does not assume to 
portray human passions, that has so powerful an effect upon human 
feelings. Th2 description of “ darkness” in the celebrated chorus is, 
indeed, such as “might be felt;’ and the expression of the words, 
‘They sank to the bottom as a stone,” “ The waters were congealed in 
the heart of the sea,” “The horse anc his rider he hath thrown into 
the sea,” and many other passages throughout this extraordinary work, 
are; if not awful, unquestionably the nearest approach to the sublime. 
The feature of this oratorio, which so particularly charaeterises it from 
every other work of the class, is the long unbroken chain of choruses, 
no less remarkable for conception than for execution, which, gaining 
force like rushing water, by continuity, absolutely carries the hearer 
away, and produces an effect greater than that of any musical perform- 
ance. On this work it is that the author of St. Paul, the Lobegesang, 
the Walpurgisnacht, certainly the finest choral compositions of our own 
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only equalled by his facility, has been engaged as editor for the Handel 
Society, and we think the work and the editor co-worthy of each other. 
Mendelssohn tells us in his preface, that his chief care has been to give 
the score with the strictest integrity to the original MS. of Handel, 
which he examined when he was last in London, in 1844; and this duty 
he appears to have fulfilled with the utmost accuracy. We have 
perused the volume with great attention, and we find in it all the appear- 
ance of perfect correctness, and the manner in which the very few 
deviations from the original, which have been adopted, by the general 
vote of the Council, in places where there are some of those accidental 
mistakes to which, in the haste of composition, the most scrupulous 
author is liable, are pointed out, is a sufficient guarantee for the strict- 
ness of the whole, and enables the curious student to view the work 
precisely as it came from the pen of the author. We notice several new 
readings in the accentuation of the words, which we think mostly more 
forcible than those in ordinary acceptance; and some very few of the 
notes—one particularly, at page 177, in the chorus “ Moses and the 
children,’ where the substitution of a natural for a flat produces a sur- 
prising effect, and greatly enhances the beauty of one of the boldest 
and most vigorous passages in the piece. The preface furnishes us with 
many particulars, drawn from the MS. of the various modifications, to 
which Handel subjected his first ideas in the course of the composition, 
which are in the highest degree interesting. The most important of 
these is, that the work was originally to have been called ‘‘ Exodus,”— 
the second part as it now stands having been intended to form the first 
part of the oratorio, and the first part, as we have it, to form the 
second, concluding with the chorus, ‘‘ And Israel saw,” and the fugue 
in C minor, “And believed the Lord.’”’ We were perfectly astounded 
with the account, extracted from notes in Handel’s writing, of the won- 
drous rapidity with which this long and elaborate work was composed— 
the whole having been written in the short interval from October Ist to 
November Ist, 1738! This composition of one short calender month 
is destined to endure for uncountable ages. We have also to notice a 
most important portion of the editor’s functions. ‘There is no doubt,” 
he says in the preface, ‘that he himself (Handel) introduced many 
things in the performance of his works which were not accurately 
written down, and which even now, when his music is performed, 
are supplied by a sort of tradition, according to the fancy 
of the conductor and the organist; and again, ‘These works 
ought never to be performed without an organ, as they are done in 
Germany, where additional wind instruments are introduced to make up 
for the defect. In England the organist plays usually ad libitum from 
the score, as it seems to have been the custom in Handel’s time, 
whether he played himself or merely conducted, and had an organist 
under his controul.” It is to this deficiency of the organ at public per- 
formances, in Germany, that we are indebted for Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments to the Messiah. According to the tradition that has 
come down to us in a direct line through Joah Bates from Handel, but 
which, strange to say, is by no means generally known, these accom- 
paniments of Mozart’s are precisely in the style of what would have 
been then, and should be now, played on the organ; thus, the frequent 
objection of musicians that Mozart has, in many cases, however beauti- 
fully he may have treated the subject, entirely perverted the meaning of 
the original, by regarding that as a canto fermo on which to build his 
own florid counterpoint, is so far unfounded as that we are now quite 
certain that if not that, at least such as that, was not only intended 
by Handel, but absolutely played, most likely by himself, at all public 
performances. Now, it is a manifest absurdity, as is now the custom 
in England, to give the Messiah with Mozart’s wind instruments and 
with an organ also; but such is the loose disregard for our great 
author’s intention that prevails amongst the authorities that direct the 
performances of Handel's music amongst us, that not only the Messiah, 
which has the name of Mozart for a defence, but every work of our 
great master that is now brought forward, must be heard with the 
addition of wind instruments, more or less appropriately introduced, 
and an organ also. With a better feeling for his original, Mendelssohn 
has written an organ part, to be played with Handel’s score in public ; 
and he thus modestly and ingenuously explains his views in doing so :— 
“Now, as the task of placing the chords in the fittest manner, to bring 
out all the points to the greatest advantage, in fact, of introducing, as 
it were, a new part to compositions like Handel’s is, of extreme diffi- 
culty, I have thought it useful to write down an organ part expreslsy 
for those who might not prefer to play one of their own. As for the 
organ part, I have written it down in the manner in which I would play 
it, were | called upon to do so at a performance of this oratorio.” As, 
unfortunately, from the now happily exploded system of writ ng with 
figured basses, instead of the notes that such figuring was wont to 
express, the positive intentions of Handel are lost, it is indeed of the 
highest value to obtain such a commentary upon his text as such a man 
as Mendelssohn would put forth, as we would more willingly give him 
credit for entering into the spirit of the great original than any one of 








whose judgment and experience we had less positive evidence. A careful 
examination of this organ part gives us the greatest satisfaction. In 
some of the solo pieces the organ has to play a more or less florid part, 
abounding in imitations of the principal subject, or sustaining the 
harmony where the voice would otherwise be left with the accompani- 
ment of a bass only; which is very much in the manner of some of the 
most beautiful pieces of instrumentation of the Messiah. Of these the 
duet, “The Lord is my strength,” is a particularly happy instance. In 
some pieces the organ is omitted altogether, or made to play very 
sparingly, so giving the greater effect to the action. Upon the whole, 
we regard this as a very masterly performance, and quite of a class to 
rank with the often-mentioned accompaniments of Mozart ; and we are 
decidedly of opinion that the oratorio ought, in justice to Handel, never 
to be given without this accompaniment, and never with any other addi- 
tion to Handel’s score whatever, and we think it must add much, even 
to Mendelssohn’s firmly-established reputation, to have written it. It 
would be greatly to the credit of the Birmingham Festival Committee, 
were they to include this oratorio in their programme, and to give the 
world an opportunity of hearing for the first time Mendelssohn’s accom- 
paniment from the author himself, who is engaged to take a part in the 
proceedings at the coming festival. We feel bound to say that the 
production reflects high credit on the Council of the Handel Society, to 
whom is due not only the gratitude of the subscribers for a truly 
superior and standard edition of this noble work, at about a fourth of 
the price at which any musicseller in England could have issued it, but 
of all the musical world, for having brought so effectively to bear upon 
their excellent purpose the talents of so distinguished a coadjutor. 





Dramatic Lntelliyence, 


Frencu Prays.—Jeannz D’Arc.—We return to this play, 
of which we gave a short notice in our last, after having care- 
fully perused the libretto, and conseguently better prepared to 
give a decided opinion of the intrinsic value of the tragedy, 
considered as a work of art, and without any reference to the 
admirable acting of Mademoiselle Rachel. Led away by our 
enthusiasm for this child of genius, we find ourselves applaud- 
ing the most common-place language elevated to the sublime 
by a look, a jesture, an inflexion of the voice, we forget the 
author in the interpretress, criticism is disarmed and power- 
less. Some allowance should also be made for one who writes 
under the excitement of first impressions at one o’clock in the 
the morning, with a printer’s devil at his elbow waiting copy. 
Copy indeed ! a good bed would frequently suit us much better. 
The plot, as we said before, is utterly devoid of incident and 
variety, a deplorable languor preys upon the spectator as the 
different actors make their exits and their entrances ; he is 
introduced into the prison where Jeanne d Arc is asleep, and 
in her sleep dreams of her mother and sisters, and native vil- 
lage, there is a touching simplicity and grace in these lines, 
which Mademoiselle Rachel gave with subdued and artless 
tenderness, and which do great credit to the author, they are 
among the. best of the piece : 

“Oh! ma mére, oh! mes soeurs, est-ce vous que je vois ? 

C’est vous ; 4 votre amour j’ai di vous reconnaitre. 

Oui, voila mes forets, le toit qui me vit naitre ; 

L’air pur de nos coteaux a ranimé mes sens. 

Oh! combien sur mon coeur mes fers étaient pesans 

Ils sont brises—j’échappe a ces chaines cruelles, 

Et mes pleurs ont coulé sur les mains paternelles,”” 
This is decidedly genuine poetry, without affectation or 
conceit, and there are several such, enough perhaps to redeem 
the monotony of the play as a reading piece, but not ‘as 
an acting one. After the first scene in which she complains 
of her misfortunes to Adhémar, Hernangart enters to announce 
the arrival of the judges, she is threatened with the vengeance 
of the church and the English, and her answer is full of 
confidence in the overthrow of the latter and the triumph of 
the French arms; this passage was given with admirable 
energy and dignity by the actress, the first two lines we object 
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to, as silly and forced even in the most ardent believer in the 
powerful intercession of the saints; the remainder is noble 
and glorious, and worthy of the inspired maiden. We think 
the passage worth quoting : 
** Prés du Dieu qui réleve ou renverse une armée, 

Saint Louis n’a-t-i] plus sa place accoutumée ? 

Ne confondra-t-il pas vos projets insensés ? 

N’est-ce pas de nos bords que se sont élancés 

Ces conquerans pieux, qui venaient avec gloire, 

Aux autels de Sion prosterner leur victoire ; 

Délivrer le saint temple, et pour premier succes, 

Sur la tombe divine inscrire un nom Frangais? 

Tout mon sang peut couleur sous votre main cruelle: 

Ma vie est d’un instant, la France est immortelle !” 
Tn the fifth line, instead of venaient, the author should have 
had allaient ; with the exception of this slight oversight, we 
think the verses worthy of the immortal Corneille himself. 
This terminates the first act, and here we must protest against 
the unity of time which the author has imposed upon himself. 
With the talent and command of language which he evidently 
possesses, how different a composition he might have produced, 
had he taken Shakspere, or even Schiller, for his model. In 
the second act, the Duke of Bedford endeavours to avert the 
blow which threatens the Maid of Orleans and the Duke of 
Burgundy. Philippe le Bon insists on her death: unfortu- 
nately, here the poet and history are totally at variance: the 
contrary is the thet, and we do not see what object the author 
can have had in view, except to eke out his five acts by a few 
extra scenes. Burgundy complains, that his father is not 
revenged; he recals to mind the bloody tragedy enacted on 
the bridge of Montereau, the disasters of the English caused 
by Jeanne d’Arc and presses the Regent to consent to the 
execution of the maid. Bedford refuses, and the two heroes 
do a bit of mutual recrimination and bullying worthy of the 
champions of the ring. We are sorry they did not come to 
blows, and fight it out, as Mr. Marius seemed several times 
disposed to do, when he exclaimed with that vehemence pecu- 
liarly his own : 

“* Vos soldats les premiers ont été renversés.” 


But Mr. Raphael Felix is made of more phlegmatic stuff; yet 
his answer was up to the mark, although he was not inclined 
to faire le coup de poing : 

“ Parce qu’au premier rong je les avais placés,”’ 


Pity our expectations were disappointed ; it would have made 
a very agreeable diversion. However, the enraged antagonists 
are interrupted by the arrival of a messenger, who brings bad 
news for the English cause. The two turkey-cocks make it 
up, and forget their private quarrels in the public weal. Bravo, 
very well done, &c., as a very old classical Bacchanalian 
chaunt says. We spare our readers the remainder, which their 
own reminiscences will supply. Bedford walks off, and the 
Duke of Burgundy goes through a scene with Lionel, the 
messenger, whose errand turns out in the end to be a very 
dirty piece of deceit practised by Beauvais on the father of 
Joan of Arc. In the following scenes we have Adhémar, who 
is astonished that Burgundy is the Maid’s enemy; and 
well he might, for we were in doubt of the fact, until 
the interview between the noble Duke of Burgundy, and at 
a later period, of Flanders also; and the most noble Regent 
of England clenched the matter, and left no room for doubt. 
The second act ends by our becoming acquainted with the 
trick.played by Beauvais on the credulity of Jaques d’Are, 
who accuses his daughter of being a witch, seduced by the 
belief that he might thereby save her life. ‘O Philip of Bur- 
gundy, creator of the golden fleece, that was a scurvy trick to 


when he called thee a traitor anda rebel!” Act the third, 
same scenery, very tiresome. Bedford is seated on his 
tribunal, he encourages his adherents by recapitulating his 
exploits, and those of his and their ancestors ; he exclaims : 
‘* Un traité volontaire (! !) (?) 

L’hymen de Catherine et deux siécles d’exploits 

Avaient contraint la Seine & couler sous nos lois ;” 
One moment here—we forgive Mr. Soumet, the bold metaphor 
about the Seine, which flows under the laws of the English, 
it’s a desperate joke of Bedford’s and as such we let it pass; 
but if he was no dab at chronology, Mr. Soumet might, by 
a poetical license, have set him right; in the first place the 
marriage of Catherine preceded the two centuries of exploits 
of, we presume, Henry the Fifth and his infant son Henry the 
Sixth, who succeeded his father to the throne, and is the 
reigning monarch of England during the action of the play ; 
a period of some five-and-twenty years had therefore elapsed ; 
but two hundred! indeed Bedford’s ought to have been put 
down at once=—if on the other hand the two centuries of 
glory preceded the marriage of Cathrine of France, it ought 
to have come first, but in this case the joke about the Seine 
would have been a dead letter, for of course Paris is here 
meant, and that city was taken by Henry the Fifth by 
surprise a few years before his death through the medium of 
the Sire de l’ Isle Adam, a dependant of the then Duke of 
Burgundy, Jean saus peur. Seriously such inaccuracies 
cannot be allowed. To continue with our plot, if plot there 
be: Jeanne d’Arc enters, she relates the purport of her 
mission in good language, she describes the occupations of 
her younger days, her indignation at the expression of her 
country, her efforts to save it and modestly forgets herself to 
attribute all the glory of her exploits to the source of all 
honour and glory. There is no vain bombast in the writing, 
not one word could be omitted, every syllable is full of 
portentous meaning, every idea is clearly and forcibly 
expressed. Bedford evidently inclines towards her; but the 
unfortunate deed signed by her father and attested by the 
magistrates turns the tide against her, when he appears and 
confounds her accusers by relating all the circumstances. 
Act the fourth, we have the same scenery, Jeanne d’Arc is 
alone and forgets for a moment her captivity, she seems to 
hear the clash of arms, her former fire returns, she is still the 
undaunted.heroine on the battle-field, when the sight of her 
guardian, who announces the approach of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy recals her to the sad reality she exclaims, “ Ce traitre.” 
This was admirably given by the actress. The interview is 
good but too long, we are told again of what we knew before, 
the Duke’s conversion is complete, and this at all events is 
historical. How sincere her joy when she exclaims : 

“‘ Je triomphe, et le ciel 4 mon saint dévodment 

Reservait tout ’honneur de ce grand changement, &c. &c.”” 
Her sentence is now read to her, she hears it calm and 
unmoyed. Another interview takes place and the tables are 
turned, Burgundy pleads for the Maid of Orleans and the 
upshot of the quarrel is a signal combat between Bedford and 
Burgundy, in which the latter, in the fifth act, is defeated 
and the unfortunate Jeanne d’Arc is condemned to the stake. 
This was the triumph of Madlle. Rachel when she takes leave 
of her family :— 

“Oh! venez sur mon cceur ! 

C’est vous !—préte a périr, sans espoir, sans défense, 

Je crois renaitre encore aux jours de mon enfance, 

Vous faites apparaitre 4 mes yeux attendries, 

Et le hameau natal, et nos vallons ehéris. 

Heureuse et m’ enivrant d’une vue aussi chére, 

Je ne crois pas mourir sur la rive etrangére. 





play ona poor credulous old man, and Bedford was right 


Dieu I’ ordonnait ainsi, renfermons nos douleurs.” 
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And again :— 
J’ai sauvé mon pays, point de deuil, point de larmes! 
These few quotations we have given prove beyond a doubt 
that the author is a poet, but not a dramatic poet; his 
language appeals to the heart, and commands our sympathies, 
but it is only in the tender emotions that he is great, the 
more violent passions, and these are they which constitute 
the very essence of tragedy, are totally unknown to him. 
He cannot soar, he is pleasing and tender, never pathetic and 
vigorous. The subject was too much for him, it required a 
vigorous, a giant hand to grasp it. He has sacrificed to 
unity of time, where the great merit would have been the 
non-observance of it. A tragedy of Joan of Arc ought to 
be a history of the political, inspired, and truly sublime and 
wonderful maiden, whose name isa glory to France, which 
gave her birth, a shame to her king, who, when he might have 
redeemed her from the hands of the Burgundian knight, John 
of Luxemburg, for the paltry sum of ten thousand livres, 
allowed her who had given him a throne to die at the stake, 
and the admiration of all such as love their country and 
nationality. Hers was but a short career, and extended over 
a period of about two years from the time she left her village 
on her inspired mission. We say we would have followed 
her step by step from her departure to her interview with 
the Dauphin at Chinon, her triumphal entry into Orleans, 
the coronation at Rheims, her captivity at Compiegne, her 
trial, condemnation, and death at Rouen. Here are materials 
out of which something great and sublime might have been 
wrought. This week, Mademoiselle Rachel has given us 
one more opportunity of witnessing her triumphs in the 
characters of Hermione, Phedre, Camille. We cannot add 
one word of praise to what we have already said, for hers 
is a talent beyond all praise. We congratulate Mr. Mitchell 
on the success of his efforts, and on his discrimination in 
foreseeing that the English public would know how to appre- 
ciate the boon he has conferred upon them, as well as the 
immense efforts he has made to render his theatre attractive 
during the Jongest season on record. J. DE 
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Original Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Sir,—It never was my intention to engage in a discussion in which 
personalities were permitted, and I only grieve to perceive the vindictive 
spirit shown by an English professor of singing in his notice of my letters 
upon vocalization. Instead of controverting my opinions concerning the 
course of study necessary for the production of vocalists, &c., he lamely 
sneers at my being previously unknown to him, and affirms I am not to 
suppose that I know morethan himself. I willingly grant him the benefit 
of this sppposition. Ata time like the present, when the vocal art 
has commenced to be more generally studied in England than at any 
previous period, even granting all that I have stated might be found in 
the numerous treatises extant, still the calling attention to the true 
school can never justly be deemed an “‘impertinence.” I profess no 
new school—no extravagant theory; I invite attention to the maxims 
and course of study inculcated by the most eminent masters, and 
attended by the most happy results. The only point the anonymous pro- 
fessor differs from me in is, where he states, ‘that the cause of the defi- 
ciency of vocalists is the want of application of the students.” This I 
feel is wrong, as the English are by nature and habit more studious and 
persevering than any nation, the Germans excepted. That the want of 
school for the formation of the voice is the true cause, is the opinion of 
Micherou, Bandevali, Pasini, &c., and was the echo of the words and 
writings of the learned Mayer, who wrote, three years since, in the Mila- 
nese Musical Gazette (under the signature of a performer of the violin) 
two papers upon the decline even in Italy of the art of the formation 
and development of the voice. All these masters have assured me that 
in the foreign pupils they receive, to prepare for the higher branches of 








the art, whether English, German, or French, is the difficulty of conquer- 
ing confirmed defects arising from want of knowledge of the proper for- 
mation of the voice, and the continual mistake of the quality or tessatura ; 
so much so that when a French lady student arrives in Italy, they ironi« 
cally exclaim, ‘‘She’s soprano of course:” so many imagine, though 
Mot one in fifty is so in truth. Great honour is due to those who, 
abjuring prejudice, have by unremitting assiduity become eminent. Iam 
proud to mention one name truly appreciated in Italy, Miss C. Novello, a 
favourite pupil of Signo Micherou. This lady’s success was commen- 
surate to her brilliant talent, and who, for the perfection of the study of 
vocalization, loses not by comparrison even with Persiani. I hope many 
others: will worthily follow, and emulate that lady’s intense study and 
perseverance, which her master often cites as a worthy example for her 
compatriots. England may truly regret the retirement of so young and 
eminent an artist. The anonymous professor, I am sorry to see, has 
virulently attacked Mr. French Flowers, merely because of his approba- 
tion of my previous letters; fortunately Mr. Flowers may well take as 
his motto “ Nemo me impune lacessit’”’—the motto of the Order of the 
Thistle—a flower dangerous to attack clumsily—as the professor may 
find. The professor also states in his first letter, he waits another paper 
that 1 promised; if he will refer to my second letter, he will find it was 
to beaccompanied with exercises, solfegge, &c.; these would, consequently, 
be too voluminous to be issued in the pages of a periodical, but will form 
a work upon vocalization : and I shall be happy to put down his name as 
an early subscriber. In conclusion, I beg to state, that though I have 
not the honour of being personally acquainted with the gentleman whose 
name was mentioned in the professor’s last letter, (Mr. Barnett) I am 
sure from his high talent and his well-earned fame, that it would 
naturally seem impossible for him to pen these foolish and personal 
epistles. Thanking you for the insertion of my letters, 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully and obliged, 
C, F. Furtapo. 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


My pear S1z,—More than nine years ago I took lessons of Mr. John 
Barnett in instrumentation, and I regret having put myself under so 
unmethodical an instructor. Many composers, however, are unable to 
impart their knowledge; in this respect, therefore, Mr. Barnett is not 
singular: but it should warn students against placing themselves under 
men who are not methodical in their teaching. There is nothing degrading 
on the part of a musician acquiring knowledge in a branch of his art, 
wherein he finds himself deficient ; in fact, it is simply his duty to neglect 
nothing which tends to render him worthy of the name of musician, and 
I have not neglected the delightful study of instrumentation, and I have 
had time enough, since I was pupil of Mr. Barnett’s, to place myself out 
of the reach even of Mr. Barnett’s castigation. I am well aware that 
Mr. Barnett takes in the ‘‘ Musical World,’”’ (and I will take care to send 
him the letter of “an English teacher of singing,’”’) and if he havea 
gentlemanly mind he will own that he never, in the slightest degree, 
“ corrected, altered, and improved the identical composition which obtained 
for me my diploma at Oxford,” although he can justly say that he cor- 
rected. altered, and improved the instrumentation (especially the drum 
parts) which accompanied that composition. Mr. Barnett could also in 
truth add that I told him I might as well learn instrumentation on the 
composition which was to form my exercise for my degree, as on any 
other work.—If he deny this, then either he or I must be condemned for 
telling a detestable public falsehood—a thing I would not do to attain 
the highest public honors which could be conferred upon me. Now, Mr. 
Barnett is totally incompetent to improve my harmonies. He has never 
exhibited any particular knowledge in the construction of his own har- 
monies, although I consider his writings to be of a very pretty flowing 
description : but he is so innocent of counterpoint that I will publicly as- 
sert he is unable to write an exercise in quadruple counterpoint, or a fugue 
worthy of his reputation, or of a musician’s attention. At the time I 
took lessons of Mr. Barnett, he asked me if I would teach him the proper 
ForM of the different styles of composition ; but as 1 had to pay Mr. 
Barnett seven shillings @ lesson, and he never offered me a farthing for 
the study in question, I declined imparting my knowledge gratis. Before 
I took lessons of this gentleman in instrumentation, J one day called on 
him to show him the first six fugues I published in England. He asked 
me if ever I had written a fugue in siz parts, adding, “ this you will find 
no easy task.” Knowing Mr. Barnett’s reputation was high in London, 
I immediately wrote a six-part fugue, (although I thought it rather a 
Gothic notion to consider this a test of skill; for to a musician, writing 
in six parts is not more difficult than writing in four). When I had 
finished it, I took it to him, and he exclaimed, “ Ah,” nodding his head 
at one side, 35 this is very good; I see you can write in any number of 
parts without difficulty.” These are nearly his own words. I replied, 
I foundit no more difficult than writing in four parts, and less so than 
writing in three, because there are fewer parts to make each chord com- 
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plete. At that time Mr. Barnett appeared much pleased with my pro- 
ductions ; and if circumstances have changed his opinions of me, I can 
only say, that no unkind treatment would alter my judgment of the 
undeniable ability of this musician ; and I do regret that his operas are 
not more appreciated in this country: but yet I lament that a man of 
his reputation should display so little skillin counterpoint ; for an opera, 
however well it may be received by the public, cannot be esteemed 
classical, unless it exhibit marked proois of skill in this important branch 
of the science of ‘music. Mr. Barnett, then, would do well to take the 
hint I have offered, and feel vo less gratified that I have set him a good 
example of industry, by learning that (instrumentation) which I, 
more than nine years ago knew little about, till then he may, (when 
writing in more than one part) in awe exclaim, “Is this French Flowers 
I see before me?” Mr. Editor I consider it my duty to state the whole 
of my connexion with Mr. John Barnett, because I find he is an unsafe 
man, inasmuch as the simple fact of my having taken a few lessons of 
him has been bandid about in three journals, all of which have descended 
to falsehood and misrepresentation. Mr. Barnett owned to me that he 
told Mr. Henry Smart that 1 was his pupil, yet I cannot believe that 
that gentleman would wilfully give out a statement different to that 
told him by Mr. Barnett; from whom then these petty, ill-natured, 
(though harmless, because I have acted no unworthy part,) misrepresen- 
tations spring, I leave you and the readers of this periodical to de- 
termine. That I did take lessons of Mr. Barnett on my exercise is true, 
although, like Dr. Wesley, I could have got my degree without adding 
full orchestral accompaniments to it; but that Mr. Barnett knew this 
fact is also true, and that Mr. Barnett did not presume to alter my 
composition is just as true. I conclude by observing that it is not true 
that I have made myself obnoxious to nine-tenths of the musical 
profession; but oa the contrary, 1 am esteemed by all right-minded 
men in my profession, and no one has more private letters to prove this 
’ than, my dear sir, your’s very sincerely, 
FRENCH FLowers. 

N.B. I have just taken hold of a pretty quartet from the opera of 
“* Fair Rosamond,” viz., ‘‘ Safe in that bow’r my rose shall bloom,” and 
I could show to Mr. Barnett that although this is a good composition, 
yet it displays a sad want of knowledge of the voice, and I advise him 
to read Mr. Furtado’s letters with much attention, and then he will find 
out the defects, which, if your readers or Mr. Barnett are disposed to 
deny, I shall be happy to point out on another occasion. I have been 
guilty of similar errors, but from the “ valuable information ” I have 
received from Mr. Furtado. (which I am not too conceited to acknow- 
ledge) I shall avoid all such faults in future. 





Provincial. 


Istz oF Man.—The magician of song is amongst us—he comes in- 
vested with a prestige, and a fame which has rendered his name a talis- 
man in every patt of the earth. Braham is the only living man about 
whom are clustered the sympathies of two distinct eras,—old age and 
buoyant youth. To the old he imparts the charms of memory. ‘To the 
young he is endeared by feelings of respect—to all is an object of en 
during interest. Mr. Braham gave his first morning Concert of sacred 
misic on Thursday morning, and though years have passed.since we first 
heard him, we do not remember ever having been more deliglited. His 
“ Loss of Sight,” was a magnificent performance, and, hig:.Deeper and 
deeper still” will long be remembered. To our mind, however, the gem 
of the Concert was his “ Rock’d in the cradle of the 2. Mr. Ham- 
ilton Braham has a voice of great power. In the evening the Concert 
was fashionably attended, and the selections excellent; Mr. Charles 
Braham, sang several songs in many of which he was encored. We 
must compliment this gentleman on his decided improvement since we 
last heard him. On Monday a Grand Concert will be given in Castle- 
town. And on Tuesday next Mr. Braham again appears amongst us. 





Foreign Intelligence. 


Boutocns.—( From a Correspondent, August 13.)—Dear 
Mr. Editor,—I was fortunate enough to escape the tremendous 
storm on the 3rd, which deluged your town, and frightened 
many a sturdy heart. Thinking by change of air and climate 
to renovate the enervated nerves, surcharged to satiety during 
the London season, I took refuge in Dieppe; but although 
the scenery affords a most agreeable passe-temps, it possesses 
no other charm worth naming. One day, then, on a fine 


morning, I took ‘* coupé” for Abbeville, en passant obtaining 
a sight of the town and chateau of Eu, full of gaiety through 
His Majesty’s presence. From the very dull town of Abbeville 
I proceeded on to Boulogne. Here we have at least a 
tolerable ‘operatic establishment, and in prospectu a few con- 
certs, saying nothing of the weekly balls at the “ Establish- 
ment.” Donizetti’s opera, “ La Favorite,” was given here on 
Tuesday ; the “ courses’ (races) held on that day prevented, 
me from “ assisting” at its representation. The “* Mousque- 
taires de la Reine” is to be performed for the fourth time 
this evening ; I shall be able to give you a short account of 
it in my next. Musard’s quadrilles on this opera are being 
played constantly by the band at the ‘‘ Establishment.” I 
have now the pleasure to inform you of the result of the 
Philharmonic concert last evening, in which some of your 
favourites appeared to give éclal to the programme. Friend 
Sivori had been expressly sent for from London. He played 
his admirably-written second concerto with that gusto for 
which he is so remarkable. In the Prayer of Moise he 
produced those effects with which every musical public in 
Europe have been so frequently charmed. The applause 
was stormy even for a Boulognese audience, which, by the 
bye, consisted three-fourth parts of English residents; bat it 
almost turned their gravity in toto when Sivori gave the 
celebrated Carnaval de Venise. The orchestra is a mediocre 
one, and particularly defective in the wind instruments, more 
especially discernible in the two overtures of La Sirene and 
Zampa. It wants Costa for a season, and then something 
good might be expected. Madame Henelle supported the 
vocal portion much to her credit. In Dessauer’s quaint song, 
‘“* Ouorez,” and the cavatina from Robert le Diable she dis- 
played much naiveté and expression. Last but not least, I 
have to mention one of the chief attractions of this concert, 
being no less than the highly esteemed pianiste and composer, 
Demlle. Leopoldine Blahetka, who for several years has 
settled in Boulogne. This lady who, ten or twelve years ago, 
created no inconsiderable sensation at the Philharmonic con- 
certs in London (in which she executed a concert-stick, a clever 
composition of her own), played on this occasion one of the 
beautiful Notturnos of Chopin, with a grace and expression 
that made me regret her absence from a field where her talent 
would find greater scope. The Notturno was succeeded by a 
M.S. Tarentella of Dile. Blahetka’s own composition, which 
[ hope to see shortly in print. It contains all the character- 
istics of this national dance, clothed in beautiful progressions 
of harmony and elegant passages. Should Dlle. Blahetka 
decide on again paying London a visit, she may be sure of 
meeting with all the encouragement to which she is so justly 
entitled. The concert room is a disgrace to Boulogne—ill 
constructed, dirty, and delapidated. The town can afford to 
build a “* salon” worthy of the art. For the present I remain, 
Dear Sir, yours truly, .Z. 





Review. 


* O, thou Sea,” composed by Tuomas Ions.— No, not 
that Harp,” by the same Author. (Metzler & Co., Great 
Marlborough Street, and Horn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 


The composer of these songs evidently possesses talent. 
**Q, thou Sea” is a melody of considerable characte. The 
accompaniments are rather more elaborate than usual, but 
are written with ability. ‘ No, not that Harp,” a song of a 
less ambitious character, will suit the generality of amateufs 
The melody is appropriate to the melancholy of the words, 





and the accompaniment unaffected and pleasing. 
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Mscellaneous, 


Cartorta Grist.—Paris has once more got its own. The 
inimitable Carlotta has returned, and will shortly re-appear 
before that public of which she is the enfant gaté, in her 
favorite ballets of Le Diable @ Quatre and Paquita. A new 
ballet will most probably be speedily projected for Carlotta, 
since Betty, in spite of the attraction of the Italian debutante, 
Mademoiselle Fuoco, who stands so well and so often upon 
her toes, has encountered but moderate success. In the 
month of December, Carlotta Grisi will employ the winter 
congé accorded her by the Academie Royale, in fulfilling an 
engagement at Rome, for twelve nights, for which she is to 
receive the munificent terms of thirty six thousand francs, 
about one hundred and twenty pounds per night. We have 
already stated that the engagement of the celebrafed danseuse 
has been renewed by M. Leon Pillet (in spite of Mde. Stoltz) 
for two years and a half, at double“her former appointments. 
In conclusion, let us hope to see Carlotta Grisi back again 
next season, at our opera, where her absence has been severely 
felt this year by all the lovers of intellectual art, with whom 
she is the chief and universal favorite, and by whom she is 
considered heiress apparent to the mantle of Taglioni. 

Her Masesty’s THeatre.—The performances during the 
season 1846, up to Thursday, August 13, have been :-— 


Subscription nights . 45 
Benefits ° . . ° : ‘ 9 
Extra nights . . . ° ‘ - 10 

Total . ° . 64 


The following are the operas, ballets, and divertissements 
performed, and the number of times each has been enacted : 


OPERAS, 

Times. Times, 
Anna Bolena . - 3 | Matrimonio Segreto. ° « 4 
Belisario 1 | Nino. ; ‘ . ° 10 
Barbiere . 3 Norma . : ° . . 4 
Ernani . Don Pasquale ; 4 
Don Giovanni . 4 Pirata . : : Z . 
Don Gregorio 2 | Puritani i 3 
Gazza Ladra . 1 | Semiramide 2 


Lucia di Lammermoor (partly | Sonnambula (thre ‘times only 


or wholly) 6/| partly) . 7 $ 4 
Lucrezia Borgia - 4| La Prova 2 ‘ ; oe 
Lombardi : 11 | L’Elisire d’Amore 1 
Linda di Chamouni . : ~ 8 

BALLETS AND DIVERTISSEMENTS. 
Almaé 3. 6 Jin . 5} Lalla Rookh . : oi 
L’Aurore . é ‘ ‘ 3} Ondine . é ’ E 3 
Bacchante .« ° ° . 4] Jugement de Paris and Pas des 
Catarina . . ; . Déesses . ;: 


Le Délire d’un Peintre  . . 4] Vivandiére . : 
Eoline. ° ; f 7 | Sylphide . 3 : ‘ 2 
Gitana . . d ° - 5! Un Bal Sous Louis Quatorze . 3 

This gives us a sum total of twenty-one operas and thir- 
teen ballets or divertissements. 

Mrs. Bisnor.—A memoir of this celebrated vocalist, from 
authentic sources, will appear in the “ Musical World” of 
next week. 

Garetti.—A new dansuese of this name, from Italy, is 
expected to be one of the choregraphic stars of our next opera 
season ; report speaks highly of her capabilities, 

Prrrot.—The king of ballet masters, immediately after the 
present opera season, will start for Paris, where he will remain 
till October. Perrot will then set out for Milan, where he is 
engaged for six months (till March next), and will bring out 
his new ballet of Catarina, and others of his productions, with 
Fanny Ellsler (not Lucile Grahn) as the heroine. Liberal 
offers have been made to Perrot, from several continental 


thea‘res, for a permanent engagement—but Mr! Lumley is no& 
at all likely we should imagine to part with so invaluable a 
servant—and to cope with the resources of tle lessee of Het 
Majesty’s Italian Opera, demands capital and diplomacy seldom 
invested in the managers of theatres. We, may therefore, 
pretty safely rely upon Perrot as the ballet-master at our opera 
next season. 

Batre.—The new chef d’orchestre of her Majesty’s Theatre 
has signed a renewed engagement with Mr. Lumley for two 
years. When the opera closes, Balfe will proceed to Vienna ; 
he will return in time to assist at Mr. Bishop’s debdt in the 
new version of his Maid of Artois, on the 23rd September. 

Her Masssty’s THzatre.—The fullest house ever seen at 
this theatre attended the performance of Don Giovanni on 
Thursday night. The ballet amusements, among other features, 
included Perrot’s inimitable Pas des Déesses. The performs 
ances terminated at ten minutes to one. 

Tue Distins are engaged for concerts in Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Liverpool, Norwich, Ipswich, Wood- 
bridge, Bury St. Edmunds, Exeter, and throughout Devon 
and Cornwall, &c. 

Racuet.—The greatest of histrionic poets, the queen of tra- 
gedy, took "her benefit last night, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
in her celebrated character of Camille, in Corneille’s sublime 
tragedy, Les Horaces. The house was crowded. Amon 
other illustrious visitors we remarked Lord John Russell, Lo 
Palmerston, Lord Morpeth, &c. &c. Never*was Rachel more 
astonishing, more tremendous—her last two scenes with the 
elder and younger Horace reached the utmost limits of art. 
Nor can we withhold our admiration of the scene in which she 
listens to the description of the contest between the Horatii 
and Curiattii, in which, though she has scarcely a word’ to’ 
speak, the eloquence of her movements and gestures surpassed, 
all language. It was altogether the most transcendant dramatic 
exhibition we ever witnessed. The audience listened’ with 
breathless attention, and applauded with rapture throughouts 
At the end the great actress was re-called, cheered to the echo, 
and covered with wreathes and bouquets. This morning 
Rachel leaves for Paris, vid Dover, in company with the 
excellent actress, Mdlle. Martelleur. 

Surrey Tueatre.—Mapame Axpertazzi’s Benerit.— 
The opera of ‘“ Cinderella” was chosen by this lady for her 
benefit on Saturday last, followed by a vocal concert, and 
concluding with the drama of ‘“‘ Gaspard Hauser.” The dress 
boxes were filled by an elegant audience, and the other parts 
of the house presented a full complement of the fair benefi- 
ciaire’s Surrey admirers, who seemed anxious on every oppor- 
tunity to testify the pleasure they received from her vocal 
powers, which on this occasion Madame Albertazzi exerted to’ : 
the utmost, being anxious, no doubt, to make the same favouré 
able impression on her farewell that she made on the night of 
her debit. The finale, “ Now with grief no longer pening 
Madame Albertazzi delivered with so much energy and 
rapidity of execution, that a rapturous encore was elicited, and 
bouquets were enthusiastically thrown at her feet. The opera 
was well supported by Mr. Clement White, (whose manly 
voice told admirably in the concerted music), Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
D. W. King, (who, with Madame Albertazzi, sang the duet, 
‘* Let thine eyes or mine,” most effectively) Mr. Henry Horn. 
castle, Mr. Forman, Miss Lydia Pearce, Mr. W. Daly, and Misi 
Betts. The orchestra was under the direction of that excel 
lent musician, Mr. E. J. Loder, who, after the manner of the 
composer of “Don Quixote,” conducted the opera from 
memory, having no score to guide him. In the concert that 
f.llowed, Madame Albertazzi was encored in “ Terenge’s 





Farewell,” and Mr. Weiss received the same compliment in 
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Barnett’s song,,“‘ Farewell to the Mountain ;” though why he 
did not respond to the call we are at a loss to conjecture. Mr. 
Henry Russell made, we believe, his first bow before a Surrey 
audience on this occasion, and from his enthusiastic reception, 
we are quite sure it will not be his last. He was encored 
vociferously in ‘‘ I’m afloat,” and then sung ‘‘ Why don’t the 
men propose.” In “ The Ship on Fire” he again received an 
encore, and substituted ‘‘ The Boatmen of the Ohio.” We 
think Mrs. Davidge would do well to permanently engage 
Mr. H, Russell, for he completely took the Surreyites by 
storm. We have omitted to mention that Miss Georgiana 
Smithson received great applause for her delivery of the scena 
introduced in the Crown Jewels, “ Love rules the palace.”— 
From a Correspondent, 

Miss Méssext.—This young vocalist has concluded an 
engagement with Mr. Bunn, to fill the situation of seconda 
donna at Drury-lane Theatre. 

New Itattan Orera.—This bubble has burst effectually ; 
the “ independent” support of the Chronicle and Atheneum 
could not save it; Persiani, the original proprietor, has with- 
drawn from the speculation. 

Zurnicu.—The clever sisters Milanollo, violinists, have 
given three concerts here lately to crowded audiences, and 
with great success, 

Juxrzs Janin.—A dramatic version of Clarisse Harlowe, 
after the form given to it by this celebrated writer, has been 
produced at the Gymnase Dramatique, with brilliant success ; 
the names ofthe authors are M. M. Dumanoir, Léon Guillard, 
and Clairville; the first and last of these have had little to 
do in the work, but M. Léon Guillard, the real author, to ensure 
its production, was compelled to avail himself of the names 
and prestige, of others better known if not cleverer than him- 
self; this is the system in Paris. M. Guillard is a cousin of 
Maseol, the singer. 

Vienna.— Liszt, the pianist, after giving about a dozen con- 
certs here, and a great number more in the Austrian provinces, 
was attacked by an inflammatory fever which raised appre- 
hensions about his life. Thanks to the care of M. Loewe, 
the famous homeopathic doctor, Liszt recovered entirely, 
and will shortly repair to Italy. M. Loewe is now at Ostend, 
where he intends to pass the bathing season. 

Jenny I.unv.—It is stated that Jenny Lind has refused the 
offers made to her from the imperial theatre at St. Petersbourg 
—viz. forty thousand silver rubles for five months, and one 
thousand fubles extra for each representation. 

Panis.—The Italian opera has published its programme ; 
it will re-open on the Ist of October. Grisi, Persiani, 
Marietta Brambilla, Mario, Lablache, Ronconi, Corelli, 
Cullini, Tagliafico, Peppina Brambilla, Angiola Albini, and 
Coletti, are among the engagements announced. The theatre 
continués under the direction of M. Vatel. 

Rossin1.—A chorus written by this composer to celebrate 
the recent Pontifical mark of clemency, has been much talked 
of. Some say it is original, others that it is from one of the 
finales of the Donna del Lago, others that it is from some 
less known work—but no one seems absolutely to know any- 
thing about it—not even the Bolognese, who regard every 
movement of Rossini with so jealous an eye. There is such 
a mystery about everything Rossini does at present, that we 
shall eventually begin to doubt whether there be any such 
person in existence, and whether the Barbiere and Guillaume 
Tell be not dreams and phantasies altogether unsubstantiated 

by reality. At all events “‘ the Swan” is a queer fish—and 
we by no means undertake to explain him. ' 

Vienna.—The “ Society of the Friends of Art’’ has 


the produce of a grand festival shortly to be given, towards 
the expenses of monuments’to be erected in honour of Gluck, 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven. 


Onstow, the composer, came from Auvergne to Paris to 
assist at the Concours de I’ Institut for the prix de Rome. 

MoscuE.es,—Among the most interesting features of the 
forthcoming festival at Birmingham, is the 93rd psalm, to 
which this distinguished composer has set music. High 
expectations are entertained of this first essay of Moscheles 
in the ecclesiastical style. 


Liszt.—Recently, at Bruhl, in Austria, this celebrated 
pianist gave a concert in aid of the ‘‘ Benevolent Society,” in 
the open air; upwards of two thousand persons were present. 
It was observed that Liszt was the first pianist who ever made 
this experiment with success. 


Lxorotp pz Meyer, the pianist, promises to return to 
England in May. We shall shortly give a resumé raisonnée 
of his doings in the United States. 

Batre has adopted the poem of Halévy’s Mousquetaires de 
la Reine for his new opera, in which Mrs. Bishop will sustain 
the principal character. 

Paris.—A new opera, Le Caquet du Couvent, the music 
by Henri Potier, has been produced at the Opera Comique, 
with considerable success. Our correspondent traces the 
success to the performers, Madme Potier, Mdlle. Marie 
Lavoye, and St. Foye, rather than to the music, or the book, 
which is the production of M. M. Planard and Leuven. 

Venice.—Mercadante’s opera, La Vestale, is making a 
great sensation here. 

OrEra Comique.—New operas by Clapisson, Boisselot, 
Halévy, Auber, Thomas, Adrien Bouildieu, Cadeaux, Bou- 
langer, &c., are in prepatation for this Parisian establishment. 
A third lyrical theatre would really appear to be wanted for 
the composers—but we query whether the public feels the 
want at all. 

A Query.—Will any of your readers inform G. F. F. 
where the original harmonies of the Gregorian Chants are 
to be found. Many of the Pusey clergy are great admirers 
of these musical curiosities, and hitherto they have been satis-, 
fied with meagre modern harmonies which are set to these 
splendid church melodies of ancient Italy. Will any 6ne 
inform the writer why the chorals of the greatest Protestant 
composer that ever lived (J. S. Bach) are so disliked by the 
clergy, and the people? G. F. Frowers. 

MEYERBEER—The French journals insinuate that M. 
Léon Pillet would have acted more wisely had he directed his 
steps to Berlin instead of Bologna, in his seareh for an opera 
to save the Academie. Meyerbeer, they say, if he were 
allowed to make whatever engagements he pleased in the 
vocal department, would, without further difficulty, consign 
the score, either of the Africaine or the Prophate, to M, 
Pillet. No doubt. 

VieUxTeEmPs will return to London on the 25th, on which 
day his provincial engagement with Jullien expires. Perhaps, 
however, the celebrated violinist may be tempted to attend the 
Birmingham Festival, where all the London world of music 
will assist. 

Jutxien has had a most brilliant tour—large receipts and 
much honor at every place he has visited. The popular chef 
d@’orchestre will attend the Birmingham Festival. 
MENDELSSOHN, will arrive on Saturday. Elijah is com- 
pleted, but how it can possibly be got up in time is a matter 
of conjecture to his friends. However, we rely on the known, 





determined to devote a part of its reserved fund, as well as 





quickness of our English orchestta, who learn A ork and 
forget quicker, than those of the continent. Will Elijah be 
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Vienna.—The. Album de Sainte Cecile informs us that on 
the 11th of July the inauguration of the monument to Gluck 
took place. Mozart's Requiem was executed. The church 
was crowded, and among the visitors were remarked Liszt, 
Wilmers, Czerny, and many other well-known artists. After 
the service, the crowd repaired to the cemetery at Matz- 
leinsdorf, the monument was uncovered, M. Gastave Barth 
deposited a garland of fresh flowers, and M. Auguste Schmidt, 
editor of the Gazette Musicale of Vienna, one’ of the mem- 
bers of the [committee charged with the erection of the monu- 
ment, pronounced an oration, which terminated in deploring 
the actual state of music, and hoping that the art might 
return to what it was in the time of Gluck. After the ora- 
tion, a chorus from Iphigenia, with words adapted to the 
occasion, was performed, by members of the ‘“ Singing So- 
ciety,” directed by M, Gustave Barth. 








Adbertisements, 


‘““LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE,”’ 
The whole of the MUSIC of this popular Opera is published at 
WESSEL AND CO.?’S 


FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street. 





The following are the most admired morceaux :— 





. 

Coote, Quadrilles for Piano, . . ° ° . ‘ 0 
Ditto, ditto, for Orchestra in score . ‘ . 5 0 

Leduc, Ditto, Piano, 3s., with Accompaniments, . ° > oe 
Musard, First set of Quadrilles, ditto ditto, ° » 40 
Second set of ditto, entitled, ““OL1ver and ROLAND,” 40 

—-—— Ditto, First and Second sets, Orchestral parts, each9 0 
Ditto, ditto, Septett, . ° each 6 0 

Kuhe, (W.) 3 Rondeaux, . : m Op..No.1, 3 0 


Holmes, (W. H.) “Souvenir des Mousquetaires de la Reine,” Divertisse- 
ment on the favorite Romance, ‘‘ At length a brighter dawn,” in D, 2 


a 














Rosellen, (H.) Fantaisie brillante, ° ° Op. 86, 5 0 
Schubert, (Peter) “ Mosaiques” of the favorite Airs for Piano (complete 
in 4 Books,) ° ° e each 4 0 
Le Carpentier, “ Bleuettes” 60th and 61st Bagatelle, - ( each 2 6 
Halevy, the Overture for Piano Solo, ‘ m ° . B16 
— Ditto Duet, ° ° . . 5 0 
oa Ditto Orchestral parts ° ° - 4 0 
Songs, with original Fren i i 
War, Esq., No. 3° ah si Kugite eae — bY — 30 
———- No. 3, “ Ye silent groves,” . ° ° e 8 6 
— No. 4, “Among the brave Knights,” ° . » 2s 
——— No. 6, “‘ During eight days,” ° ° ° - 20 
a No. 8, “Gay throngs are dancing,”’ ° - et 
— No. 13, “* No beauty yet was rare,” ° ° of ee 
——_— No. 15, “ In fiercest wrath,” ° ° ° 20 
———— No. 16, “ At length a brighter dawn,” a 20 
—— No. 18, “ Yes, I have saved the lov’d one,”’. ° 20 








Bochsa, (N. C.) Favorite Airs for Harp and Piano, (in the Press.) 

Numerous arrangements from ‘‘ Les Mousquetaires,” for the Piano, by Hunten, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Sowinski, Benedict, &c. (also for Military Bands) are preparing 
for publication. The CopyricurT has been duly assigned by the Author to 

< WESSEL AND CO. 
229, REGENT STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
TWO SONGS, 


Written by R. C. Coxe, M.A.; the Music composed by THomas Ions, Organist 
of St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

“OthouSea,”  . : : - Price 2s, 6d. 

** No, not that Harp,” P e ° 2s. Od. 


Published by Metzler and Co., 37, Great Marlborough street; and to be 
Horn’s Music Warehouse, Newcastle-on-Tyne. " p » ates 





To Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and Amateurs. 

































J. DISTIN AND SONS, 
l inted Agents for Great Britain and Ireland for the 
por Aa wey hen teed Adolph Saxe, and Co.) 
HAVE OPENED THEIR " 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WAREHOUSE, aa fl 
29, Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square, London, es 


Px. 

With a splendid stock.of their Registered Sax-Horns, Sax-Cornets, Horns, * 
Trombones, Trumpets, Bass Tubas, &c., &c. Every instrument at their estab. 
lishment is warranted perfect, and may be heard singly and t er before pur- 
chasing them. The Sax-Horn is universally allowed to be the finest instrument 
in the world for Military Bands. No band on the continent is, considered ¢o 
plete without them. The MESSIRURS DISTIN are the ONLY APPOINTFD 
for Sax’s instrument’s in England. 


(The sole and 


ss 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
AUGUST 251, 26TH, 27TH, AND 28TH. 


A STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE has been appointed to BALLOT FOR and 
SELECT PLACES for Parties who cannot attend, pr may wish to avoid the , 
trouble of balloting for their own places, and will select the Best Places which 
the chances of the ballot will permit. 

Applications by letter, addressed to GeorGE WHATELEY, ., Birmingham, f 
will be nw to, if accompanied by a remittance of the full price of the places 
required. 

plications for the Performances of the Tuesday and Wednesday must be 
made not later than Thursday, the 20th of August, when the Application Book f 
will be closed as respects those days. ‘ 

Applications for the Performances of the Thursday and Friday must be made 
not later than Friday, the 21st of August, when the Application Book will be 
finally closed. : : 

Parties applying by letter are requested to sign their Christian and Surnames ; 
at full length, and to add their places of abode. Unless this tion be 
complied with, the Strangers’ Committee cannot ensure accuracy in the ballot or 
in the delivery of Tickets. 

No Tickets for secured places will be delivered out at the ballot, or sent by 
post. They must be called for at the Tickét Office, Waterloo Street, on or after 
Monday, the 24th of August; and they will be delivered only to the party in 
whose name the places were ballotted for, or some one bearing his written \ 
authority to receive them, which must contain the name and address of the ; 
Messenger. , 

¢8 
t 


ee 


is 
After the Ballot and Allotment of Places, the Plans and Books for letti 
places will be removed to the Ticket Office, Waterloo Street, at which place only 
parties may secure places not disposed of by ballot, and buy Tickets for 

places and Books. , 


TICKETS, #.% d. ; 
Tickets for Secured Places for the Morning Performances in the Hall, 4 

commencing at half-past Eleven ........,...ceeccsecececeeerensrees a 2. @ , 
For other PIaces ...0.0 cccscccscccccccccccccccccccccctcs ccccces ss cehie 0 10 6 ; 
Tickets for Secured Places for the Evening Performances in the Hall, 

Commencing at Eight .........cccsccecssscccececeteccesssceessees 01 0 : 
POT GENET PIGGOD oc ccc ccccccccccccccs cccdccccteceessgab ss codbubhe cowtes 0s 0 ZZ 
For the Ball, at the Theatre, Gentlemen’s Tickets ...........eseesseeeee 10.0 ; 
ee eR ere: Oe 010 0 . 
For Spectators to the Upper Tier of Boxes............ee+ceeeeseeereeees 05 0 
OCP OEY 00:60 ov ceshe i50enp whseracead Vercteeuseasbeb hatak ie elaen 0 2 6 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 
J. STEVENS, Secretary. 


The Railway Trains from every part of the Kingdom will be found very con- 
veniently arranged for these Performances. 

Persons desirous of engaging Apartments during the Festival, are requested to ; f) 
make application to Mr. HARRISON, Music Seller, No. 30, Colmore Row, where a 
Register of Lodgings may be inspected. 


We AN a 





A new Invention for the more speedy ‘acquirement of the 
Pirst Rudiments of Music. 


A LETTER ON THE FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


With accompanying KEYBOARD and DIAGRAMS. By Caruerine Jaber. 
Price, in a case, 10s., and 15s. ornamental cover. 4 
The invention has received the approbation of the Queen, Her Majesty having 
kept the one which Miss Jabet had the honour of sending for Her Majesty's 
inspection. The Author has also been favoured with the approbation of the ; 
Nobility, Gentry, and eminent Professor-, who consider the Keyboard “a very f 
useful, clever, and ingenious invention, facilitating a complete knowledge of the ; 
relation between the Keys of a Pianoforte and the Notes.” “Is quite indispen- 
sable in a sick room where the noise of a Pianoforte cannot be borne.” “ What q 
has long been wanted in the musical world between the Gamut and Pianoforte.’’ 
‘* By this novel plan all the first lessons may be practiced, sparing the sensitive ear 4 
the martyrdom of the monotonous fifth-up-and-down, and other equally agreeable 
exercises,” ‘* Whilst to those who travel by sea or land it affords a cheap and q 
portable means of practice.” e 
London; Sold by CHARLES OLLIVIER, Music Seller, 41, and 42, New Bond , f 
Street, and EDGAR, 13, Lamb’s Conduit Street, and all Music Sellers. i 


a ec ORT = earl 











Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ { 
a WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of st. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communicat: t 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. Tobe had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Book- 
sellers.—Saturday, August 15th, 1846. 








